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ABOUT MISERS. 

Philosophers and poets of all ages have exerted 
their wit and satire to denounce and expose avarice. 
Dion, the philosopher, considered avarice the source 
of all wickedness ; and Euripides declared that an 
avaricious man could neither think nor desire any 
good thing. Lucilius did not hesitate to employ his 
pen against him. "A miser," he wrote, " is good to 
nobody, because he is wicked to himself." " The lust 
of riches," said Aristotle, " is without end." Plato, 
Socrates, Alcibiades, and Horace have pointed the 
moral, in their anecdotes of misers ; and our old En- 
glish writers have not been less severe. Browne, 
Sir George Mackenzie, and Burton have described 
the characteristics of the miser, in quaint-mannered 
prose, as have, likewise, Dryden and Goldsmith, in 
nervous and ringing verse. 

It would not be a difficult task to show the in- 
fluence of avarice upon the rise and progress of 
nations, but it would be a long one, for the evils of 
society, the corruptions of religion, and the miseries 
of war have often been instigated and supported by 
this base passion., It is in individual cases, however, 
that its workings are most distinctly seen. The 
Duke of Marlborough was so great a miser that his 
fame, destined to live for ages, is deeply tarnished. 
Anecdotes of his parsimony are numerous, yet he 
left a million and a half. A grand duke of the present 
time is so miserly that he has been known to sell the 
refuse fat from his own kitchen, and he sometimes 
measures his milk, and sells it to his tenants. 

The essential characteristics of misers are much 
the same. Dirt is one, and it is hard to be accounted 
for, since cleanliness is cheap, and fresh air and water 
cost nothing. John Mounsey, an Englishman, was 
remarkable for this trait. Always in search of rags 
and refuse, he stripped himself one day, and walked 
into Ulswater Lake, to pull out a dirty old stocking 
which he saw bedded in the mud. He preferred to 
sleep in barns along the country-side, and made his 
appearance therefrom a picture of filth. His coat 
was patched with dirty cloth, and his stockings with 
bits of refuse leather, which he picked up in his in- 
cessant rambles. He wore wooden shoes shod with 
iron, a hat without nap or brim. Dirt and all, he 
lived ninety-two years, and regretted his departure 
frpm a world where, could he have remained, he 
might have grown richer. 

- Misers, lacking imagination in themselves, are the 
cause of it in others. The master-piece of Balzac is 
his novel of " Eugenie Grandet." The hero, old 
Grandet, the father of Eugenie, is a miser, with a 
financial genius which amounts to the sublime, and 
on which Balzac contrives to throw the picturesque. 
Grandet borrows his allowance to his wife, and uses 
the interest-money for the presents which he has 
given to Eugenie, his only child. Avarice was the 
inspiration of one of our own great men, Franklin, 
whose memory is debased by his reputation as " Poor 
Richard." 

Still, misers do not amount to a race, nor avarice to 
a general principle. Misers are individuals whose 
history interests the student of human nature, and 
whose example is a weapon for the moralist. There 
are no great female misers in history. The remark- 
able examples are men, and among men Daniel Dan- 
cer and John Elwes are the most distinguished. 

Daniel Dancer was the oldest of a family of five ; 
his father possessed property which produced a good 
income on Harrow Weald Common. Upon his death 
Daniel came into possession of the estate. One of 
his sisters lived with him, and imbibed the miserly 
intoxication ; they strove to outdo each other in the 
art of parsimony. Daniel was remarkable for the 
cut of his garments ; his coat was made of pieces of 
every hue and texture, collected from the streets and 
dust heaps. His lower garments were really " unmen- 
tionable." They were kept together by a hay-band 
round his waist : his stockings also were fortified by 
ropes of twisted hay. Occasionally, in his rambles, 
he picked up an old shoe, and regarded it as a treas- 
ure. He never allowed a shirt to leave his back — 
till it fell off itself, consequently, fleas and such small 
deer were his nearest friends and parasites. He and 
his sister lived in a hovel, the paneless sashes of 
which were filled with rags, paper, and board. Soap 
and towels being expensive, Mr. Dancer sometimes 
washed in a pond, and dried himself with sand. Three 
pounds of coarse beef and fourteen dumplings formed 
their weekly provision for years — Lucullus supping 
with Lucullus daily. Once Providence changed the 
course of these viands. Mr. Dancer, walking out one 



day, found a sheep that had died from natural disease ; 
he carried it home in triumph. His sister received 
it as an immediate gift from Heaven. The sheep was 
cut up, and Miss Dancer made an immense number of 
pies. Dancer locked them up to prevent her return- 
ing to her muttons too often, and hurt her feelings 
thereby. At last she fell sick, and he declared that 
he could not afford to pay for physic for dying 
people ; he would not oppose the will of God. Lady 
Tempest, a generous neighbor, supplied every neces- 
sary attention, and Miss Dancer was so grateful that 
she determined to leave her two thousand pounds ; 
but she expired before a will could be signed, and 
her brother claimed her fortune, as the price of her 
board with him for thirty years. This he gained in a 
law-suit. After his sister's death, the pair of sheets 
upon her bed, black as a soot-bag, he would not suf- 
fer to be removed, and when he finally wore them 
out he entirely relinquished the luxury. The reports 
of his riches inspired housebreakers and thieves, but 
he was on his guard, and concealed his treasures 
where no one would have thought to seek them ; 
bank notes were deposited with spiders, and hid 
amongst cobwebs in the cow-house, and guineas 
were in holes in the chimneys, and about the fire- 
place covered with ashes. The light of generosity, 
however, penetrated one chink of his miserably dis- 
ordered and battered soul — he loved his dog, and, 
while denying himself bread, and subsisting on the 
pot-liquor from Lady Tempest's kitchen, he allowed 
his dog a pint of milk a day, and other dainties. After 
his sister's death, he hired a man for his companion, 
who turned out a first-class miser, also. They went 
different roads, and met after a day's labor, loaded 
with bones and delicate offal of every description. 
Mr. Dancer's most delightful task, after making the 
most of refuse and rags, was to visit the holes where 
his gold was hid, and count it. One of his richest 
escretoires was in a dungheap in the cowhouse. His 
house devolved to the right of a Captain Holmes, 
who found in this heap twenty-five hundred pounds. 
In a jacket, nailed to the manger, he discovered five 
hundred pounds more ; bowls of guineas and pack- 
ages of notes were pulled out of crevices in the 
walls, from cushions and chair-covers, and behind 
drawers ; inside a tea-pot the captain also found six- 
hundred pounds, and in the stable jugs full of old 
dollars. From nineteen soot-holes in the chimney 
various sums were rooted out. Arrived at his seven- 
ty-eighth year, Mr. Dancer first felt the inroads of 
sickness, but refused to call a doctor. Lady Tempest 
found him one day lying in an old sack, with a few 
pieces of the same material wrapped about his head. 
She remonstrated with him, but he replied that " hav- 
ing come into the world without a shirt, he was de- 
termined to go out in the same manner." She then 
begged him to have a pillow for his head, which he 
compromised with, and ordered his man to bring 
some litter from the stable. Lady Tempest attended 
him to the last, and was rewarded by his immense 
fortune which he left to her. 

The next miser of genius, John Elwes, has had his 
life minutely recorded by Captain Topham. John 
inherited avarice. His uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, be- 
queathed his fortune of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds to him, on condition of his assuming the 
name and arms of Elwes. His mother, Mrs. Maggot, 
possessed of a good fortune, was a miser, also, and 
starved herself to death. Old Sir Harvey, miser as he 
was, gambled, and his nephew, John, was known to 
the same sporting circles in London ; but he was 
anxious to gain his uncle's favor, and before him as- 
sumed an aspect of parsimony. On paying Sir Har- 
vey a visit he dressed as a miser, in tattered coat, 
darned stockings, iron shoe buckles, and thus en- 
raptured his uncle. Elwes, himself, became one of 
the most celebrated gamblers of his day. He once 
played two days and nights in a small room, and, 
never using the same pack but once, he was up to 
his knees in cards ; he lost many thousands at that 
sitting with the Duke of Northumberland. After re- 
maining up whole nights at play, staking large sums 
in splendid rooms, with wax lights, gilt furniture, 
and waiters, at four in the morning he walked into 
Smithfield, to meet his own cattle which came from 
his farm in Essex. There, forgetful of all else, he 
haggled with the butchers for a shilling. At one 
time he scrambled with his horse through a deep 
ditch to escape the turnpike toll, although he was 
then connected with a speculation in which he had 
risked twenty-five thousand pounds. At sixty years 
of age he sat in parliament, and was the member for 
Berkshire for twelve years. At length he retired to 



his seat in Stoke, and devoted himself to the passion 
which alone survived all others. Society, the turf, 
gaming no longer possessed a charm — only the 
dreadful lust for gain ; worth now nearly a million, 
he began to save pennies. He wandered about the 
fields and roads for sticks and rags, and, in harvest, 
gleaned among the gleaners, and stored the little he 
got for the use of his household. When in London 
he occupied any one of his houses that happened to 
be unlet. One of his cronies hearing that he was in 
town, at last heard that he had been seen going in 
by the stable-door of a house in Marlborough Street. 
The door was broken open by a blacksmith, and upon 
a mattrass they saw Elwes, apparently dead, with part 
of a loaf, and a jug of water near him. The apothecary 
was called in, and Mr. Elwes rallied enough to say 
that he had been ill two or three days, and that, 
for some reason, the woman of the house had gone 
away. She was found dead in the garret, on the floor. 
When he had warnings of death and grew feeble he 
still looked after his money, and every thought was 
given to it. Dr. Wells, his last physician, said that 
he might have lived twenty years, his body was so 
strong; but his mind, phrenzied by avarice, killed 
him. He gave his fortune of five hundred thousand 
pounds to his natural sons, George and John Elwes. 

Thomas Guy, a miser, who devoted his life to avar- 
ice till he was seventy-six, found himself then in a 
position to be munificent. He built Guy's Hospital, 
for which he expended over seven hundred thousand 
pounds. At his death he endowed it with two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand more. He also bequeathed 
a perpetual annuity to Christ's Hospital, and one to 
several alms-houses. His poor relations, reviling 
him in life, had cause to bless his memory, for he left 
them nearly a hundred thousand pounds. 

Jacques Lafitte, the French banker, exemplified, in 
his career, that it is possible to make the future of 
parsimony noble, and elevate it to the atmosphere of 
a virtue. 

"You have called at the right time," he said to a 
Sister of Vincent de Paul, who had come to solicit 
money for a charitable object, " I am angry at my 
gentleman's wasting wafers." She amiably endeav- 
ored to excuse the fault. Lafitte listened, and after- 
wards gave her a check for a thousand francs. These 
instances of generosity are few and far between. 

Though it has been said that misers are mostly 
of the male sex, there are one or two shining exam- 
ples among women. Mrs. Luhorne, surviving her 
husband forty years, passed that period in hoarding. 
The demon of avarice made her a shameless beggar, 
and a petty thief. She never had a fire nor a candle 
in her abode, wore no under-garments, and appeared 
the happiest when surrounded with filth. Who can 
solve the mystery of her life — so wretched, so de- 
based, so devoid of purpose ? When she was missed 
from her haunts, and the neighbors suspecting that 
she must be ill knocked at the door, no voice re- 
plied. A day after the house was entered, and she 
was found dying. On opening her drawers and 
chests, not only gold and securities to the amount of 
forty thousand pounds were discovered, but clothes 
of the most sumptuous make and texture, plate, 
china, jewels, and linen. For years she had pos- 
sessed them ; some of the apparel was rotted from 
the effects of time. Her own rags were so filthy that 
they were burnt by the relatives who came to claim 
her property. 

An old maid named Elizabeth Wilcox claims sis- 
terhood with Mrs. Luhorne. For many years she ate 
only beans, or a few curlings. She, like Margery 
Daw, lay upon straw. She hid her wealth in a clock, 
a pickle-pot, a hole under the stairs. An instance in 
America has been known, but not published, which 
equals any anecdote or biography of our female 
misers; it is that of a young lady, born to great 
wealth, of respectable parentage, and carefully edu- 
cated. She managed to present a good appearance 
in public, while privately practising the most sordid 
economies. Living in a " brown stone front," the fire 
in her range was never lighted; a herring, a few 
crackers, and an apple satisfied her appetite, while the 
servant she employed picked up what she could, 
when her master, the father of the young miser, was 
at home. Her underclothes were partly of paper and 
partly of merino ; to save washing, her boots were 
laced over footless stockings, and no one who looked 
into her pleasant, placid face, would guess at the de- 
mon ever busy in her heart and will — a demon which 
has already caused her to outrage her relatives, and 
play fraudulent tricks, in order to add to her fortune, 
which amounts to millions. — Betsy Drew. 



